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2. Uji importance. 

As I Was ruminating oh that I had fccn, I could not forbear 
fcfle&mg on the infiguifcancy of human art, whenfet in com- 
parifon with the defigns of providence. Addifon's Guardian. 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 

With eafy • nfignif.cancc of thought. Garth. 

Insignificant. adj. [in and fignificant.] 

1. Wanting meaning; void of fignification 

’Till you can weight and gravity explain, 

Thofe words are infignificant and vain. Blackmore. 

2. Unimportant; wanting weight; ineffectual. 

I hat I might not be vapoured down by infignificant tefti- 
monies, I prefumed to ufe the great name of your fociety to 
annihilate all fuch arguments. Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit that it may juftly 
claim from the worth and virtue of particular perfons, by ren¬ 
dering their virtue utterly infignificant. South's Sermons . 

All the arguments to a good life will be very infignificant to 
a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiffion of fins 
may be had upon fuch cheap terms. Tillotfan's Sermons. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and infignificant than the 
fcum of a people, inftigated againft a king. Addifon. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo proper as 
bleeding, often repeated : ftypticks are often infignificant. Arb. 

Insignificantly, adv. [from infignificant .] 

i. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to ufe articulate words, yet they underftand 
not their import, but ufe them injignificantly, as the organ or 
pipe renders the tune, which it underftands not. Hale. 

Without importance or'effect. 

In SINCERE, adj. [infincerus * Lat. in and fine ere. ] 

1. Not what he appears; not hearty; diffembling; unfaithful. 

2. Not.found; corrupted. 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear. 

To render fleep’s foft bleffmgs infincere ? 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 

The day reflexion, and the midnight dream. Pope. 

Insince'rity. n.f [from infincere.} Diffimulation; want of 
truth or fidelity. 
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firm. 

All members of our caufe, 

That are infinewed to this adtion. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Insi'nuant. adj. [French.] Having the power to gain favour. 

Men not fo quick perhaps of conceit as flow to paflions, and 
commonly lefs inventive than judicious, howfoever prove 
very plaufible, infinuant , and fortunate men. Wotton. 

To INSINUATE, v a. [infinuer , Fr. infinuo , Latin.] 

1. To introduce any thing gently. 

The water eafily infinuates itfelf into and placidly diftends 
the veffels of vegetables. Woodward. 

2. To pufh gently into favour or regard: commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

There is no particular evil which hath notfome appearance 
of goodnefs, whereby to infmuate itfelf. Hooker. 

At the ifle of Rhee he infinuated himfelf into the very good 

’ grace of the duke of Buckingham. Clarendon. 

3. To hint; to impart indiredUy. 

And all the fictions bards purfue 

Do but infmuate what’s true. Swift. 

4. To'i'nftiH; to infufe gently. 

All the art of rhetorick, befides order and clearnefs, are for 
nothing die l)ut to infmuate wrong ideas, move the paflions, 
an‘d thereby miflead the judgment. Locke. 

To Insinuate, v.n. 

1. To wheedle ; to gain on the affedlions by gentle degrees. 

I love no colours ; and without all colour 

Of bafe infinuating flattery, 

I pluck this white rofe with Plantagenet. Shake/. H. VI. 

2* To ffeal into imperceptibly ; to be conveyed infenfibly. 

Peftilential miafms infinuute into the humoral and confiftent 
parts of the body. Harvey. 

3. I know not whether Milton does not ufe this word, according 
to its etymology, for, to enfold ; to wreath ; to wind. 

Clofe the ferpent fly 

hfirduating , of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 

Insinuation, n. f [infinuatio , Lat. infinuation , Fr. from infii- 
miate.~\ The power of pleafing or ftealing upon the affedtions. 

When the induftry of one man hath fettled the work, a 
new man, by infinuation or miflnformation, may not fupplant 
him without a juft caufe. Bacon. 

He had a natural infinuation and addrefs, which made him 
acceptable in the beft company. Clarendon. 

Insi'nuative. adj. [from infmuate .] Stealing on the af¬ 
fections. 

It is a ftrange infinuative power which example and cuftom 
have upon us. Government of the Tongue. 

Insi'nu a TOR. n.f. [infmuator,L,?X.'\ He that infinuates. Ainfi. 

iNbl PiL). adj . [infifi der, French; mfipidus, Latin.] 


1. Without tafte; without power of affe&ing the organs of 

Some earths yield, by diftillation, a liquor very far from 
being inodorous or irfipid. * jj r fi 

This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, which the 
ancients deferihed as infipid. Flyer on the Humour,. 

one lays lome ulelul bile abide* 

To tinge the chyle’s infipid tide. 

2. Without fpirit; without pathos; flat; dull'; heavy. 

The gods have made your noble mind for me. 

And her infipid foul for Ptolemy ; , 

A heavy lump of earth without defire, 

A heap of allies that o’er-lays your fire. Dryd. Clem 

Some fhort excurfions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat infipid ftuff. Dryd. Don Sebafi 
Insipidity. 1 _ r . _ ^ " 

Insipidness, \. tn fiP ldite i Fr. from infipid.] 

1. Want of tafte. 

2. Want of life or fpirit. 

Dryden’s lines fhine ftrongly through the infipidity of 
Tate’s. 

Insi'pidly. adv. [from infipid.] Without tafte ; dully. 

One great reafon why many children abandon themfelves 
wholly to filly fports, and trifle away all their time infipidly , 
is becaufe they have found their curiofity baulked. Locke. 
Insi'pience. n.f. [infipientia , Latin.] Folly; want of un- 
derftanding. 

To 1 NSPST. v. n. [; infifter , French; infiflo, Latin.] 

1. To ftaud or reft upon. 

The combs being double, the cells on each fide the parti¬ 
tion are fo ordered, that the angles on one fide infifi upon the 
centers of the bottom of the cells on the other fide. Ray, 

2. Not to recede from terms or affertions ; to perfift in. 

Upon fuch large terms, and fo abfolute. 

As our conditions (hall infifi upon. 

Our peace Ihall ftand as firm as rocky mountains. Shakefp. 

3. To dwell upon in difeourfe. 

Were there no other ad of hoftility but that which we 
have hitherto infijled on, the intercepting of her fupplies were 
irreparably injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

Insistent, adj. [ infifiens , Latin.] Refting upon any thing. 
The breadth of the fubftrudion muft be at leaft doable to 
the infifient wall. Wotton, 

Insitiency. n.f. [in and fitio, Latin.] Exemption from 
thirft. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature, 
for the ufe we make of him? The docility of an elephant, 
and the infitiency of a camel for travelling in defarts. Grew. 

Insi'tion. n. J. [infitio, Latin.] The infertion or ingraffment 
of one branch into another. 

Without the ufe of thefe we could have nothing of culture 
or civility : no tillage or agriculture, no pruning or lopping, 
grafting or infition. Ray m the Creation. 

Insi'sture. n.f. [from infifi.'] This word feems in Shakefpeare 
to fignify conftancy or regularity. 

The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and the centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place, 

Infifiure , courfe, proportion, feafon, form. 

Office and cuftom, in ail line of order. Shakefpeare. 

To Insna're. v. a. [in and fnare. ] 

1. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or fnare; to inveigle. 

Why ftrewft thou fugar on that bottled fpider, 

Whofe deadly web injnareth thee about. Shakefp. R- W- 
She infnaPd 

Mankind with Her fair looks. 

By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
Injnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout; 

7 ’hough Dryden once exclaim’d in partial fpite; 

He filh’d !—becaufe the man attempts to write. 

2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightieft caufes belong¬ 
ing to this prefent controverfy, hath injnared the judgments 
both of fundry good and of fome well learned men, is the 
manifeft truth of certain general principles, whereupon the 
ordinances that ferve for ulual practice in the church of U° 
are grounded. . ™ oker f. 

That the hypocrite reign not, left the people be injnaic • 
b Job xxx iv. 30. 

Insna'rer. n.f [from infnare.'] He that infnares. 

Inso'ciable. adj. [infociable, French ; infociabilisy Latin ] 

1, Averfe from conversation. 

If this auftere infociable life, , > 

Change not your offer made in heat of blood. h ^ (Jr 

2. Incapable of connexion or union. . ^. 

The loweft ledge or row muft be merely of ftone, c * 
laid, without mortar, which is a general caution for a P a 
in building that are contiguous to board or timber, ec 
lime and wood are infociable. Wotton s Ann e t 

Insobriety. n.f [in and febriety .] Druukennefs, wan 

fobriety. r awards 

He whofe confcience upbraids him with profanene s 
God, and infobriety towards himfelf, if he is juft to ,s ? 
hour, he thinks he has quit fcoree. Decay oj ^ 
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To I'NSOLATE. v.n. { infoh , Latin.] To dry irt the fun, 
to exoofe to the atfionof the fun. 

InsolaTion. n.f [ihfolatior.r 9 French, from infolate .] Expo- 


fition to the fun. . r 

We ufe thefe towers for inflation , refrigeration, con Jf r f 

vation, and for the view of divers meteors. Bacon’s Aat. Hifi. 

If it have not a Efficient inflation it looketh pale, and at¬ 
tains not its laudable colour: if it be funned too long, it fuf- 
- Brown's Vulgar Lrrours. 


With narrow fearch, 4 nd with mfpeftion dee^, , , 

Confider every creature. 

Our religion is.a religion that dares to be underltood , that 
offers itfelf to the fearch of the inquifitive, to the vfpefiion of 
the fevereft and the moft awakened reafon ; for, being fecure 

_ . ^ .1 1 1 • r. _1_.... fkot rV*\f* npr 


the levereit ana cne more <*wcus.cucu iw- . 

of her fubftantial truth and purity, fhe knows that for her to 
. b e f een and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, a 3 
there heeds no greater argument for men to love the light than 
- - , T/ , L - , _ /•„ .> South's Sermon fr 

fereth a torrefaflion. • y; T^T atin f^Pride ex* - Superintendence ; prefiding care. In the firft fenfe it fhould 

We may fafely conceal our good deeds from the publick 
view, when they run no hazard of being diverted to improper 
ends, for want of our own inf eftion. Atterbury. 

We fhould apply ourfelves to ftudy the perfe&ions of God, 
and to procure lively and vigorous impreffions of his perpetual 
prefence with us, and infpeftion over us. Atterbury. 

The divine infpcdlion into the affairs of the world, doth ne- 
ceffarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth implicitly deny his exiffeftce. Bentley. 
Inspector, n.f. [Latin.] 


ment of others ; petulant contempt 

They could not reftrain the injolency of O Neal, who, find¬ 
ing none now to withftand him, made himfelf lord of thofe 
few people that remained. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Such a nature, 

Tickled with good fuccefs, difdains the fhadow 

Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 

His infolence can brook to be commanded 

Under Cominius. Shakefpeare. 

Flown with infolence and wine. Milton. 

Publick judgments are the banks and fhores upon which 
God breaks the infolency of finners, and ftays their proud 
waves. Tillotfon. 

The fteady tyrant man, 

Who with the thoughtlefs injolence of power, 

For fport alone, purfues the cruel chace. Thomfin. 

The fear of any violence, either againft her own perfon or 
ao-ainft her fon, might deter Penelope from ufing any endea¬ 
vours to remove men of fuch infolence and power. Broome. 
To I'nsolence. v. a. [from the noun.] To infult; to treat 
with contempt. A very bad word. 

The bilhops, who were firft faulty, inflenced and af- 
faulted. Ki> g Charles. 

I'nsolent. adj. [infolent , Fr. inf lens , Latin.] Contemptuous 
of others ; haughty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thofe rich provinces which we refeued : 
vidfory itfelf hath not made us injolent mafters. Atterbury. 
I'nsolently. adv. [,infolenter , Latin.] With contempt of 
others; haughtily ; rudely. 

What I muft difprove, 

He infolently talk’d to me of love. Dryden. 

Not fa&ion, when it fliook thy regal feat, 

Not fenates, injolent!y loud, 

Thofe echoes of a thoughtlefs crowd, 

Could warp thy foul to their unjuft decree. Dryden. 

Briant, being naturally of an haughty temper, treated him 
very infolently , and more like a criminal than a prifoner of war. 

Addifon's Guardian . 

In solvable, adj. [inflvable^ Fr. in and^ five.] 
j. Not to be folved ; not to be cleared ; inextricable ; fuch as ad¬ 
mits of no folution, or explication. 

Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling inquiries concerning 
vacuums, the do&rine of infinites, indivifibles and incom- 
menfurables, wherein there appear fome infolvable difficul- 

ties - Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2 . 1 hat cannot be paid. 

Inso'luble. adj. [influble^ French; infolubilis^ Latin.] 

1 . Not to be cleared ; not to be refolved. 

Admit this, and what Ihall the Scripture be but a fnare and 
a torment to weak confciences, filling them with infinite feru- 
pulofities, doubts infoluble , and extreme defpair. Hooker. 

2. Not to be diflolved or feparated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a human body ; for 
when anything injoluble fticks in any part of the body, it <r a - 
thers a cruft about it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Insolvent adj. [m and filvo, Latin.] Unable to pay. 

ny publick declaration he proclaimed himfelf infolvent of 
tho.e vaft fums he had taken upon credit. Howel. 

A farmer accufed his guards for robbing him of oxen, and 
the emperor (hot the offenders; but demanding reparation of 
c accufer for fo many brave fellows, and finding him infolvent , 
compounded the matter by taking his life. Addifon. 

An infolvent is a man that cannot pay his debts. Watts 
; Inflvent tenant of incumber’d fpace. Smart 

nsolvency. n. f [from infolvent.] Inability to pay debts 
Insomu'ch. «*. [«*■**.] So that; to 4 h aVegree that. 
It hatft ever been the ufe of the conqueror to defpife the 
language of the conquered, and to force him to learn his fo 
did the Romans always ufe, injomucb that there is no nation 
butis fprinkled with their language. Do nation 

. “"take ground fertile, aQies excel; itifomuch as the conn" 
■ <heerup° t ionfdo! ^ 2mendS made ^ Chi< * 

ToIn<p e ' ct „ r« a- • . r „ T Addijon s Guardian. 

T by way of examinin ’ ^ To Iook 

French * *#»«/., Latin 1 
) g examination; narrow and clofe lurvey. J 


i. A prying examiner. 

With their new light our bold infpefiors prefs. 

Like Cham; to (hfew their father’s nakednefs. Denham. 

2> A fuperintendent. 

They may travel under a wife infpedlor or tutor to different 
parts, that they may bring home ufeful knowledge. Watts. 

Inspe'rsion. n.f [ infperfio , Lat.] A fprinkling. Ainfw. 

To InspheTe. v. a. [in and fphere ] To place in an orb Or 
fphere. 

Where thofe immortal Ihapes 
Of bright aereal fpirits live infpher'd , 

In regions mild of calm and ferene air. Milton. 

Inspi'rable. adj. [from infpirc.~\ Which may be drawn in 
with the breath; which may be infufed. 

To thefe infpirable hurts, we may enumerate thofe they fuf- 
tain from their expiration of fuliginous fteems. Harvey 

Inspiration, n.f [from infpire .] 

1. The atft of drawing in the breath. 

In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a moff exauifite pain increased upon infpi- 
ration , by which it is diftinguilhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greateft pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot . 

2. The a<ff of breathing into any thing. 

3. Infufion of ideas into the mind by a fuperiour power. 

I never fpoke with her in all mv life. 

—How can Ihe then call us by our names, 

Unlefs it be by infpiration ? Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death 
have good infpirations. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

We to his high infpiration owe. 

That what was done before the flood we know. Denham. 

What the tragedian wrote, the late fuccefs 
Declares was infpiration , and not gtiefs. Denhanf. 

Infpiration is when an overpowering impreflion of any pro- 
pofition is made upon the mind by God himfelf,that gives a con¬ 
vincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it: fo were the prophets and the apoftles infpired. Watts. 

To INSPI'RF. v.n. [infpiro, Latin; infpirer j Fr.] To draw 
in the breath. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be ftopt; 
it fuddenly yields to nature, and dies. Walton. 

To Inspi're. v. a. 

1. To breathe into; to infufe into the mind; to imprefs upon 

the fancy. r 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath dfp 'Pd. Shakefpeare. 
He knew not his Maker, and he that infpired into hirn an 
active foul, and breathed in a living fpirit, Wifd.xs. t i. 

Then to the heart infpir'd J 

Vernal delight 

2. 1 o animate by ftlpernatural infufion. 

Nor th’ infpir'd 

Caftalian fpring. jfcffb.. 

ftrato, thy poet s mind infpire. 

And fill his foul with thy celeftial fire. Dryd /En 

The letters are often read to the young religious, to Mire 
with fentiments of virtue. B ’ J// r 

3- To draw in with the breath. Addijon. 

ns u f r “'P ,1, ] rous coal Pmoaks the lungs are ftifled and 
opprefled, whereby they are forced to infhir? ■ u 

air with difficulty, in companfon of dffiC0 ?Tfi 
and expiring the air in the country. 7 ° f tn J} irin i 

His baleful breath infpiring as he glides ; ^rvey. 

Hsu 

of the world, the moft 

fprer of mankind, be aft honour. ’ rana ‘ fier > an f 

lifeTnd ^ 

-- 5 co e ^oven; to invigorate; to en- 


eourage. 
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